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A DAILY PAPER OF LITERATURE, FINE ARTS, & PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 


VERITAS ET VARIETAS. 


' v WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 9, 1831. 





FURTHER REMARKS ON THE FEMALE POITSONER. 
As the account of this poor wretch, given in our Saturday’s paper, 
appears to have excited a good deal of interest, we shall make a 
few more remarks upon the phenomenon. The probable causes of 
her difference from human beings in general we have already touched 
upon: the nature of it is another matter, and this we have no doubt 
may be defined to have been a stupid excess of the love of power, 
attended by that want of imagination which makes a person live 
only in the passing moment, without any reference to past or future. 
Anna Schonieben. had no remorse, and she had no fear. She was 
too stupid for either. She craved excitement, in proportion to her 
natural want of feeling, acted upon by the love of power instiactive 
in human nature; and the removal of an inconvenient acquaintance 
by poison, at once gratified this love of power and otherwise gave 
her_a sensation. 

Perhaps it would be more accordant with philosophical correct- 
ness to say,.that the love of power and the desire of the sensation 
were precisely the same things. {t has been said, that all human 
beings are equally fond of power; or in other words, that they 
desire a strong consciousness of their Leing. People of reflection 
will be cautious how they admit final and sweeping conclusions 
respecting human nature, if for this reason only,—that it is probable 
there is always something deficient in human perception, and that a 
greater being than we could give us a different account of ourselves. 





Nevertheless, constituted as we are, there is a great deal to shew 
for this opinion; nor is it incompatible with the most benevolent 
and advancing doctrines. It is not our business here to enter into 
the truth of this latter reflection: we shall touch, by implication, | 
upon it in what we are going to say. But in proof of the former, | 
let us, to save time, take a couple of the extremest instances of | 
apparent difference in this matter. The possession of power, it is | 
to he observed, is nothing, if it does not give us a strong sense of | 
the possession; that is to say, of our own being as affected by it 
In fact, it means nothing else. We might command Tom, Dick, 
and Harry for ever, to no purpose, if we did not say to ourselves, 
we do command them, aud if our power to say this did not make us 
feel a greater sense of our existences, gifting us, as it were, with all 
their beings in addition to our own, The conqueror who looks 
upon his army, includes all that multitude of men in the idea of 
bimself; and the soldier who looks upon his conquering geueral, 
aets in a similar manner by the help of imagination, fancying bim- 
self instinctively in the other’s place, and enjoying all his greatness 
by reflection. So far the love of power itself is founded ou sympa- 
thy, but the difference between its benevolent and unbenevolent 
modification is this, that in the former case we seek only our own 
aggregation and our own views ; while in the latter, imagination 
enables us to put others in our place, and consider the differences 
of their claims. In other words, in the case of mer» love of power, 
we make all the sympathy come from others; we make them suffer 
Jor us :—wheveas in the love of power regulated by just fecling, we 
suffer also sith them: which is sympathy, properly so called. 

Now take the two extreme cases of a domestic tyrant, and 
one who submits (for good reasons) to the tyranny :—take, on 
the one hand, .a bad step-mother, furious, insolent, overbearing, 
trampliag upon the least shew of opposition, and tearing her 
way, through the very walls of the house, rather than} move 
@ jot out of her path; then imagine, on the other, a gentle 
feminine creature, the object of her tyranny and malice, who, rather 
than employ a useless coutradictiou, bows her head to every storm 
of fury, not meanly, not uncandidly, but solely to prevent what she 
thinks a worse state of things, and gets her consolation out of her 
own patience and the goodwill of others. It may be supposed, in 
this exeessive position of the two parties, that there can be no 
question about power, — that it must be all on one side, and that the 
P9or girl, whatever may be her consolations, has not an atom of it. 


| 








Yet this is a mistake. ‘The tyrannous female is, ip fact, only mak- 
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ing amends for her instinctive sense of a real want of power ia 
general, by taking it out in the shape of this domestic concentra- 
tion; while the gentle submitter, though she may not say so to 
herself in so many words, or be aware of such a help to her sub- 
mission, is conscious that she has the goodwill of all those who 
detest or despise her tyrant: she bas this consciousness, she has 
imagination, she has sympathy, she -has reputation, she has con- 
scious grace; she knows that people love and pity her, and that 
their secret services are at her command ; and in all this knowledge 
and consciousness, she has the same strong sense of her existence 
which her tormentor tries to get another away, with the congenial 
charm of its being fitting and amiable. 

The case appears to be the same, in its proportion, throughout 
the whole race of mankind. People get power with more or less 
obviousness, or good taste, or good to their fellow-creatures ; but 
all try for it. Some win it of us, some assume it, some tear it out 
of our eyes; some, as the poet says,— 

* Charm by accepting, by submitting sway, 
And have their humour most when they obey.’ 

Some like the Irishman are for having ‘all the reciprocity to 
themselves.’ We resist the demands in proportion as they are 
made openly, and in demanding fashion: we resent exactions: but 
we are sometimes so grateful for concession, that we as willingly 
give more power than is reckoned upon, as we unwillingly admit the 
most reasonable demands for it unreasonably or ungracefully put 
We love power even in our mode of giving it up. 

We have been led unawares into more reflections than’ we 
intended. What we were about to say was, that this general theory 
which has heen set up respecting the love of power, or of intensity 
of conscious being, accounts admirably well for the phenomenon of 
Anna Schonleben’s character. She was far more callous and 
foolish than her fellow creatures in ordinary, but she had the same 
craving for her measure of power; and a greater measure being 
requisite to make up to her for her deficiencies, she took it out 
with a vengeance. Where others would have got out of the way, 
she removed the obstacle by the most unrelenting means. Where 
others would have been content with an ordinary “consciousness of 
strength, she must have destruction. A murder must rouse her 
nerves, as it sometimes, on a savage principle, steadics those of a 
frightened combatant. She must feel that she had people in her 
power, in the most horrible manner: precisely because of herself 
she had no power at all, and knew that she did not deserve it. 
When the paper of arsenic was shewn her, ‘her eyes sparkled with 
joy;’ that is, she had no care for the future, no sympathy, no 
imagination, capable of thought or remorse; but here was the 
visible image of her potency ; here was her instrument of triumph : 
here was that which set her on a level with the kindest, the wisest, 
and the most powerful; nay, above them; and in proportion as she 
felt a dim sense of her defects, and of her inferiority to all other 
heings of the same nature, she felt the want made up to her, ‘and 
stood horribly potent out of the very extremity of weakness. 

ee = eS we 
INDIAN TRIBES. 
{Continued.] ‘ 








Durine the spring months travellers were in continual danger 
from the desperate ferocity of the bears, then more than usually 
savage from want of food. Ten Canadians, who had been di'patcheé, 
on a trading excursion, were sitting one day round a blazing fire 
eating a dinner of deer, 

* When a large, half-famished bear cautiously approached the 
grou from behind an adjacent tree, and before they were aware of 
his presence, he sprang across the fire, seized one of the men (who 

* Adventures on the Columbia River, including the. Narrative, of .a 
Residence of Six Years on the Westerngide of the Rocky Mountai 
among, various -tribes of Indians hitherto unknown:, ber, soneee 
journey across the American Continent, By, Ross, Cor: ? 7 9 " 






vo. Colburn and Bentler. 
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had a welJ-furnished bone ip hig hapd) round the w. 
fore-paws, and ran about fifty. yards with him, on’ hig ‘hin 

before he stopped. His comrades werg so thunder-strack at the 
unexpected appearance of such a visitor, and his sudden retreat with 





peuvre, Louisson, that they for some time lost all presence of mind, | 
agd, ina state of fear and confusion,’ were running to and fro, each} 


expecting in his turn to be kidnapped in a similar manner, when at 
length Baptiste Le Blanc, a half-bred hunter, seized his gun, and was 
in the act of firing at the bear, but was stopped by someof the others, 
who told him he would inevitably kill their friend, in the position 
in which he was then placed. During this parley Bruin relaxed his 
grip of the captive, whom he kept securely uoder him, and very 
eisurely began picking the bone which the other had dropped. 
Once or twice Louisson attempted to esczpe, which only cxused the 
Wear to watch him more closely:—but on his making another 
attempt, he again seized Louisson round the waist, and commenced 
ivyigg him one of those infernal embraces, which, generally end. in, 

h. The poor- fellow.was now in great agony, avd vented the 

ost frightful screams ; and, observing Baptiste with his gun ready, 
sun 'y watching a safe opportunity to fire; he cried out, ‘ Fire! 
tre! mon cher frere, si tu muimes. Fire, pour Vamour du bon 
Dieu! A la téte! dla téte! (*Fire.! Fie! my dear brother, if you 
fbve me. Fire for the love of God! at his head) at his head |’) 
This. was enoug! for Le Blanc, who wmstantly let fly, and. hit the 
over the right temple. He fell, and at the same moment, 
Trove Louisson ; but he gave him an ugly scratch with his claws 
‘ross the face, which for sometime afterwards spoiled his beauty. 
After the shot, Le Blanc darted to his comrade’s assistance, and 
With his cowteau de chasse quickly fmished the snfferings of the man- 
stealer, and rescued his friend from impending death ; for, with. the 


’ 


exception of the above-njentioned scratch, he escaped uninjured.’ 
‘One of the skirmishes between the white traders and the. Indians, 

who attempted to rob them, in their journeys from the. land of one 

friendly tribe to those of another, threatened;to end fatally for the 


former; two Indians had been killed and; several. white men | 


wounded with poisoned arrows; and the Indians refused to com- 
promise the matter, unless one of the white chiefs, who had been 
donspicuous in the affray, was given up to their vengeance. Some 
few, were willing to receive compensation of a mure profitable nature, 
tut: wumbers prevailed ; and as the proposal was of course rejected, 
the fight was about to recommence, and the Indians were silently 
drawing themselves out into a line to outfank the enemy; when 
the tramiping of horses was heard, and ina moment twelve mounted 
warriors. dashed into the space between the two parties, halted, and 


dismounted, ‘They were headed by a young chief of noble appear- | 


ance, who approached, Mr Keith. (the chief, of the white traders) 
and: offered. his. hand, ip the wost friendly manner, He then 
addressed himself to the ladians, (among whom ware men of other 


tribes, than his own) and finding they were the aggressors, re- | 


proached them with their ingratitude to their white friends, expatiated 
og, the henefits they. had derived from the men whom they had so 
hasely; attacked, and affirmed that the latter had done well to kill 
the robbers :—adding, that, if they did not immediately lay down 
their arms, he, with his chosen warriors would join the white men, 


apd fighton their side. The young chicfizin was obeyed ; and both | 
parties joined in smoking the calumet of peace. This generous | 


Indian, was about twenty five years of age; his father had been 
murdered by another tribe; and in revenge for his death, he had 


performed such prodigies, of valour, as ty banish the offending tribe ' 
fron the. banks. of the Columbia, where bis very name inspired them | 
with terror. The. appellation however was not a ferocious ove. He | 


was called Morning Star. ‘ Elis handsome features,’ says our author, 
‘ eagle, glance, noble beuring, and majestic, person, stamped him oue 
of Natuce’s gwn aristocracy; while bis bravery im the ficld, joined 


te, his, wisdom in their. councils, commanded alike the involuntary 


e of the young and the respect of the old.’ 


All the Indian tribes that our author met with, had nearly the 


same, opinion on the subject of a future state; but each had their 
own peculiar traditions, It was believed, among the Catsop [ndians, 
that man was originally createdt imperfect; that-his mouth was not 


divided, his eyes not open, and his hands and feet immovable; that | 


a,second divinity, who had less. pawer but was more benevolent 
thag,the first, took pity on. this imperfect being, opened bis mouth 
ath.a. sharp stone, unclosed his cyes, and gaye motion to his limbs 5 
t t he, also taught mankind how,to, makg,canoes, nets, & ; and 
overturned rocks into the rivers, to obstruct the passage, of the fish, 
that men might satisfy their hunger. The Oukinagan tribe have,a 
pgpuliag item in. their creed rejative to. future punishment :— 
ap soit spirit, with fage, arms, and le like.a,map, anda long 
tail ears like ahorse, jumps about from tree to tree with a 
fick: ia his hanul, witt ‘ihiich- he, unmercifully belaboyrs all the 
enined, * hho are vented, ” : the Abit of his movements, 
ig tie | amt tidnal ‘punishments to ‘what alf 
elieve their w have tg ree WAS 8 


[To be continued.) 
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PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT, 


Covent-Gargex.—Era-Diavolo—A Roland for an Oliver. 


Daury-Lane.—The Love Charm—Charles the Twelfth—Hyder Ali. 


We were considering what critical !ucubration we should present 
our readers with for this day’s paper, when the following letter 
came to hand, from a writer, whose communications have more than 
once enriched our correspondence. 





MACBETH AT DRURY LANE THEATRE. 
“TO THE TATLER. 
Monday, November 7, 
Sir,— As the various claims on your renovated, strength prevented. 
H you. froip noticing the representation of Macbeth last Monday at 
t Drury Lane, and as the performance is to be repeated this evening, 
I take leave to send: you a few remarks upon it, which you may use 
"if you should find farther rest necessary, or cast aside if you should 


_be able to gratify us with a criticism of your own. 
1 





— 


The recollec. 
tion of this play, as I have repeatedly seen it performed, supplies 
the highest idea L have of acted tragedy. 


The tremendous interest, 
jof the two first acts—combining in a degree wholly unapproached 


; even in SuaAkspEARE, the strongest melodramatic effvots from, the 
| force of: incident, with the finest and most rapid development of 


character, and the richest embroidery of poetic thonght—the witch. 
craft, the music, the movement, the awful contrasts of royal fes- 
tivity and murder in the third and fourth acts—and, in the last, the 
quiet terrors of the sleep of the mighty murderess, and (hetter far 
than this) the fine abstractions of Macheth, which, embodying the. 
profoundest suggestions of our own hopes and fears, which we 


know, but want strength of imagination to shape, are more real to 


| us than his atrocities, which we have only seen, and win our sympa- 
| thies for hin in despite of all—were wrought into present being, 
under the auspices of Kempe, and by his acting, and that of his 
sister, with more entire satisfaction, to the senses, and with less, 
injury to the image within us, than any play. of SHaksPEaRE’s, 
which was ever subjected to acting. 


Mrs Sippons filled, nay, 
| expanded the idea of the lady, by the appropriate grandeur of her 
person and the regality of her movements; and though the part was 
| by no means one in which her greatest powers were put forth—for, 
as it is entirely simple and self-sustained, there is no ebb and flow, 
of passion, and the points are too bold and too palpable to be 


missed, except by the mere want of power to grasp them—still, 


the looks, the tones, the action were majestic and fearful, as 
might befit the Clytemnestra of Aischylus. But more wonderful; 
if not so complete, was Kemece's performance of the far more dif- 


\ ficult part of Macheth,—of Muacheth, the imaginative, the weak, the 


wayward soldier, assassin, and poet,—open to all ‘ skiey influences,’ 

ming!ing thoughts of quiet beauty with images of death, and medi, 
tating on life and man in the extremity of his own fortune, touching: 
in crime, and noble in infamy. With what an abstracted air he 
, passed through the first act, as if his eye saw strange sizhts unseen 
of others! With what a trembling hand, confessing irresolution 
of purpose, did he grasp his contemptuous wife, and decline te 


| proceed ‘ further i this business,’ while his eye yet seemed to 


gloat and glisten.at the visionary crown which was leading him ta, 
| Duncan’s chamber |}. His murder.scene was not superior to that of 
, some others ; in that which follows it, he looked a poor craven beside 
| his heroic sister; and in the following scenes he was only tame, 
| and kingly, and superbly attired; but the last act was his great, 


jintellectual triumph. The force of voive and gesture never ap- 
preached. nearer to ap adequate expression of the most affecting, 
and, beautiful thoughts suggested by the farce of terrible exigences; 
While the thrilling suddenness. of his agony. in the utteranee of, the 
words “Liar and slave,’ and the terror of his eye, cowering over’ 
jthe messenger who hail half dispelled his charm, yet haunt: me, E 
jremember with, équal vividness, how, his voice trembled and fliity 
tered among the fond images of decay, and clung with melancholy. 
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gene to the blessings * which should accompany old age,’ and 
touched on the emptiness of human hope with ‘ the still sad ayasic 
of humanity!’ But [ have been led far astray from my purpose, 
and must reserve for some other occasion the full confession of my 
dissent from the comparative estimate you have often hinted of this 
tragedian and the most popular of his successors, 

Mr Macreapy’s Macbeth will scarcely bear to be thought of 
after Mr Kempxe’s, in the scenes where Mr Kemaue’s. was not 
merely languid; yet it is by far the best we have. Mr Youne’s is 
mere butchery—his countenance remains nnmoved, like an iron 
mask—and his mind does not seem to accompany the words, even 
when. he speaks them correctly.* Mr Kean’s—except some fine 
touches in the scene after the murder, which belong to the situa- 
tion merely, and not to the character, and his death—is nothing at 
all, When first presented, in the freshness of the enthusiasm he 
created, it was only redeemed from failure by the touching remorse 
of the scene in the second act, and by the heroic fighting in the last; 
for the rest was mere dull, level speaking, relieved by very poor 
trickery; and the weakness, the poetry, the abstraction of the part, 
were wholly wanting. Mr Macrgapy is admirable in the seenes 
just before and after the murder; in the banquet scene; and in the 
death—but these are not the scenes which distinguish the character 
from all others—and the great difficulty is in the characteristic 


' 
marking, in which he succeeds to a degree that provokes instead of 


satisfying us. We see that he has studied the part deeply ;_ we feel 
assured that he understands it thoroughly; yet he often fails to hit 
cn the right tene to communicate the feeling—and we fancy we can 


: ° P ' 
see how. He pitches his design too high—o’erleaps the sense, and | 


‘falls on the other. In trying to shew an entire absorption in the 
spirit of the scene, he becomes careless of the expression of particu- 
lar words—and, in such a part as Macheth, where a life of thought 
and action is curdled into hours, ‘ words are things,’ and the lightest, 

of grave import. In such a play, above all others, it is necessary 
for an artist to remember that he is not acting a long history of the 
hero’s life and death, but a work of art—in which every line should 
contribute, as far as possible, to the general effect—and in. which he 
must often endeavour to substitute appropriate symbols of passion 
for its exact representation. Thus, Mr Macreapy speaks the first 
line, after he has reached the blasted heath, * So fair and foul a day 
Ihave not seen,’ as a mere casual remark on the weather; so 


probably Maebeth himself would have uttered it; but the purpose | 


and the space of the poet require that, in these words, the audience 
should feel a strange contention of the elements, fit for the super 
natural appearances which are at hand, and a mood in the mind 


of the speaker, which makes bin fit subject for their ‘ supernatural | 
Thus he lets the words, ‘If Chance will have me King, | 


soliciting.’ 
why Chance may crown me without my stir,’ slide from his lips 
without emphasis, as if he were dismissing the thought from his 
mind; whereas he is yet busy with the dream of ambition; and that 
“Chance” to which he inclines to leave his elevation, is only the 
mightiest power in his mind, because it seems to supersede the 


necessity for criminal action. The hurried and unemphatic tone 


adopted in these and other passages in the early part of the play, | 


gives great dissatisfaction to old play-goers, which we cannot help 


partaking; although convinced: that these are the results, not, as | 


they suppose, of carelessness or affectation, but of an over-anxiety 
to, avoid bombast and mouthing. In the murder scene, Mr Mac. | 


READY, at least, equals any one we have ever seen—his whispered | 
intimation that he has done the deed is fearful—in the banquet | 
scene, he fur excels Kempe and every one else—and his last scene 
is a succession of terrrible pictures, He could play all the last.act 
finely, if he would play it more slowly; and perhaps the effect 


* Mr Young is habitually incorrect in the text, to a degree which is inex- | | 
cugable. when, that text is SuaKspeans’s, excepting ia Hamlet, which he 
plays with. decent accuracy. He covers his misreadings, which often break 


a i a POC re rr 


would be greater if he would assume the appearance of imeipient 
hold age—for years ust have passed siace the murder of Duncun, 
‘when he was in the bloom of life—though, in this stupendous 
} tragedy (in which, as SCHLEGEL observes, ‘the drags are taken off 
the wheels of tinre,”) we date by events and passions, not by years | 
Miss Patcures played Lady Macheth for the first time, in a style 
far surpassing our expectations ; for, though tall, slender, and fein, 
i she did not look the character, she pitched her voice in so low and 
awful a tone, and displayed so much sense and vigour throughout, 
as to make amends for the faults of youtly and loveliness, Ber 
sleep-walking scene was very spectra}; and, in one respect, had, 
the advantage over that of her greatest predecessor, who, (with, 
reverence be it spoken) made too much parade of lifling up aw 
imaginary water-jug, and pouring its contents on her hands, while 
Miss Puriuips merely rubbed hers as in fevered agony. 
~ Mr Wartack played Mucduff with sufficient energy and judi. 
ment; but he follows the multitude in the erroneous reading of one 
of the most touching little speeches in the part— He has na chil- 
dren.’ This he gives, with an outbreak of fury, as applicable to the 
absent Mucheth, oa whom he cannot have just revenge because he 
has no children to be immolated; whereas, we apprehend, it 
applies to the last speaker, Mulco/m, who has been. proposing to 
| Macduff comfort in vengeance, and from: whom, as-unable to under- 
stand a father’s feelings, he turns to Rosse for sympathy. There 
is no reason to suppose that Snakspeare intended to represeiit 
Macheth as childless: (though the piece is too busy for a. family 
introduction) ; for Lady Macheth speaks of having givea suck, and 
the fears. of Macbeth lest Bunguo’s issue. should reign. after him, 
‘no son of his succeeding,’ imply that he has sons on whom the 
sceptre might descend. When Mr Serie played this part to Mr 
Kean’s: Mucbeth at the Coburg, he gave this passage’ in the way we 
a suggested, an‘l its deep and true effect was far beyond that 
which can be produced by. any. denunciation. of impotent vengeance: 
| We must not conclude without noticing Mr Farren’s perform. 
ance of one of the Witches, too ofteu made ludicrous—it, was abso~ 
lutely awful.. Probably from the time of SHaksPeare so much 
justice has never been done to, one of his. most. terrible concep- 
|tions. Mr Farren deserves the: thanks of every one who can bear 
| to see SHAKsPpsRe acted at all, for accepting a part in so small, 
| compass, and for filling it with such an image of grotesque_horror. 





With heartiest congratulations on your recovery, 
Iam, as ever, 
Your daily devourer, . 
bak 

P.S. I, regret that.absence from, town has prevented me from, 
| complying with the wish of your correspondent, that I would see, 
Mr Exvron, I did once see him in the last scene of The Children 
in the Wood, when he played Banyister’s famous part of 
| Walter, and he appeared to me an actor of considerable judgment 
and feeling, who ought to be in a larger theatre—though |. did: not, 
in the little that I'saw, discern any trace of qualities equal to those, 
which, I believe, Mr Serie possesses, 











TO, CORRESPONDENTS,. 
| Either Senex’s letter, or the substance of it, shall be inserted the‘earliest 
opportunity, Meantime, for the:sake of the young lady, we-shall men- 
tiou that it is vindication of Miss Romer’s singing, which the writer 
thinks we depreciase. 
We.are not aware of having received the letter of S. W..H, 


W.F.W. shall be considered forthwith, We-fear, howevet,, ftom, che 


glimpse we have had of hjs,commmanications, that. they have: reached ns. 
too late. 


Our friend Puato-Tatcer is received. Also JumusRenivives, with whose 
the harmony of the verse, by a sort of melodious chaunting , but, im spite.of 


the tine, they grate on the ear.of all who feel.with Mr Hazurre, that.itis } 


a ever possible: te wuiry @ one word for another,in SmaKroaan: liaierrerri Dy shall | “Dac aemnnalich tam, Tay oud haseibeemanit 


wey 


| communications: we shall commence to-mor) vw, 
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MISCELLANIES. 


— To be capable of steady friendship or 
lasting love, are tve two greatest proofs, not ouly of 
goodness of heart, but strength of mind.— Hazlitt. 


A Convexient Canpiesticx.—-While Lady 
Edgeworth was living at Li sar’, she was, on some 
sudden alarm, oblizved to at nivhtioa e@arret at 
the top of the house, for some gunpowder, whieh 
was kept therein a barrel. She was followed np 
stairs by an ivnorant servant girl, who carried a bit 
of candle without a candlestick between ber fingers 
When Lady Edgeworth had t ken what gonpowder 
she wanted, tiad locked the door, and was half way 
down stairs again, she observed that the girl had not 
her candle, and a:ked what she had done with it; the 
girl recolle ted and answered, that she bad left i1 
* stuck in the barrel of black salt.’ Lady Edgeworth 
bid her stand still, and instantly returned by herself 
to the room where the gunpowder was; found the 
candle as the girl had described—put her hand care- 
fully underneath it—carried it safely out, and when 
she got to the bottom of the stairs, dropped on her 
knees, and thanked God for their deliverance.— 
Memoirs of Mr Edgworth. By Himself. 


DisaPPoIntTMENT 1N Love —People try to 
reconcile you to a disappointment in Jove, by a sking 
why you should cherish a passion for an o! ject that 
has proved itself worthless, Had you known this 
before, you would not have encouraged the passion ; 
but that having been once formed, knowledge does 
not destroy it. If we have drank poison, finding it 
out does not prevent iis being in our veins: so pas 
sion leaves its poison inthe mind — It is the nature of 
all passion and of all habitual affection, We throw 
ourselves upon it ata venture, but we cannot return 
by choice. If it is a wife that has proved unworthy, 
men Compassionate the loss, because there 1s a tle, 
they say, which we cannot get rid of. But has the 
heart no ties? Or if it is a child, they unuderstani 
\it. But is not true love a child 2. Or when another 
has become a part of ourselves, * where we must live 
or have no life at all,’ can we tear them from ns in 
an itstant?—No: these bargains are for life ; and 


that for which our souls have sighed for years, cannot 


be forgotten with a breath, and without a pang.— 
Hazlitt, 


DRURY LANE. 


The Operatic Play of 
The Exile. 


The Evpress klizabeth =») Mis Faucit 
Wwatharine ‘ . Miss Pesrson 
Alexina $ js « Mess Ponilips 
Sedoua ° e Mrs Bi udenell 


Nirs (tread 


Old Cottazer 2 “ ; 
, Miss Crawford, Mrs Bediord. 


| Villagers, Miss Russell 





Count Uirie ; - Mer Cooper 

| (goverser of Sineria . « MrW. Farren 
Baron Alltraduff =. . MaJ Russell 
Count Calimar - « Mr Tempietoa 


The Patuarcch 


Nir Phoupsoa 
The Czaroautz 


Miss M. Cuaplin 


Daran ‘ - - Mr Macready 
Servitz - ° - Mr tlarley 
Welzen . Mr Brindal 
Rimski 7 . «+ MrC. Jones 


Yermach - Mr Younge 


Previous to the tien, " R. Rishop’s Overture to 
‘The Orphan of Russia,’ 


To conclude with a Grand Oriental Spectacle, entitled | 
Hyder Ali. 


Mora (Wile of Sadhusing) . Mrs Brndenell 


Delhi. ° » « Miss Kenneth 
Fatima é m Mrs Homby 
Hyder Ali Khan - Mr H. Wallack 
Sadhusing ° - Monsieur Martin 
Phiveah ‘ ° . MrC Jones 
Azonff - Mr Rass 

Mr Fuddle (of Bermondsey ) Mr Hanley 
Bednore = - Mr Fenton 
Zarés - Mr Younge 
Veshna ° « » MrF. Cooke 
Kebar % . «+ Me T. Blanchard 


To-morrow, The Love Charm ; Turning the Tables; 
and The Green Eyed Monster. 


COVENT GARDEN. 


Suaksprake’s Tragedy of 








Henry the Bighth. 








DRURY LANE. | 
SYNOPSIS OF THE SCENERY AND INCI- 
DENTS OF THE GRAND SPECTACLE. 
ActI. Scene l. Interior of the Sultan’s. Palace. 
Fight between the Indians and Pariirs. 
Mora!—Scene 2. 


Habitation of Sadhusing in the 


Forest of Mysore.—Scene 3. Ao apartment in the 


Palace.—Scene 4. Banyan Tree in the Forest of 
Mysore, under which Sadhusing is discovered Sleey:- 
ing ona Lion. Sadhusing rescues his Children from 
the grasp of T'wo Boa Constrictors. Sadhusing de 
fended by Two Liens, against a Body of Indians 
Acts If and IIL. Scene tl. 
Ali.—Scene 2. 


for the Diversion of a Tiger Hunt. 


of Sadhusing.—Scene 3. 
the Gardens. —Scene 4. The Arena at Mysore, in 
which is exhibited a Terr? 
and a Lion.—Scene 5 
the Palace.—Scene 6. 


he Curtatna 


will be introduced the Troops of Hyder Ali Khan, 
with the Standards an! Banners of Bingalore, My- 


Rescne of 


The Tent of Hyder 
The Valley of the Pelican, with the 
arrival of Hyder Ali Khan on his State Elephant, 
The Rising of 
the Pariars,—Attack upon Hyder Ali.—and Defeat 
Pal .ce of the Saltan from 


ic Combat with Sudhu ing 
Apartment jin 
The Entrance to Mysore, 
with a splendid Triumphal Procession! in which 


Queen Katharine Miss #. Kemble 
Lady Denny - MrsGibbs 
Aune Bullen, .  « Miss E. Tree 
Patience . - Miss Cawse 


Duchess of Norfe Ik ‘ 
Marchioness of Dorset ‘ 
King Henry. 
Cardinal Wolsey 


Mrs Tuckwell 
Miss Horton 
MrC Kemble 
Mr Young 


Cardinal Campeius - Mr Evans 
Capueins “ . MrF., Matthews 
Cc ragmer . « Mr Everton 
Duke of Buckingham » Mr Abbott 


Duke of Norfolk 


e My Diddear 
Dake of Soffolk ‘ 


Mr Baker 




















Lord Chamberlain ~ Mr Durnset 
Earl of Surrey ‘ Mr G. Bennett 
| Lord Sands. ; Mr Keeley 
| Gardener. . . Mr Meadows 
Sir Thomas Lovel - . Mr Holl 
Sir Harry Guilford - Mr Henry 
Cromwell Vir J. Mason 


At the end of Act Ill, will be given an exact repre 
sentation of The Coronation of Queen 
Bullen, as celebrated on the Lst of June 1533. 

Previous to the Tragedy, a Grand Overture in D, by 

B. Romberg. 
Toconeclude with Me Raywono’s Romance 


Robert the Devil. 


Countess de Rosainbert Mis Lovell 


Anne 





conda, Chittledroog, Bednore, Chinapstam, Coorg, Blanche. See Horton 
Henioure, Maggerj, Mailcotta, Raiajeri, Severn Matida . ° . Mrs Vining 
droog, and Seringapatam. Ambassadors, Officers | Lodine : . - Miss Cawse 
of State, and of the Honsehold. Dancing Girls, | Dame Gertrude - « Mrs Tayleare 
Singing Girls, Ladies of the Court and of the Harem, | Robert : . Mr G. bennett 
Ennuchs, Slaves, and Palanqgnia Bearers. Hyder | Lindor m . - Mr Duruset 
Ali and Delhi on an Elephant! Three Miliary | “dwond — . . - Mr Henry 
Bands! Staves bearing Presents from Conquere: | Picolo ° - «. Mr Keeley 
States.. Mr Fuddle and Fatims on an Elephant ' | Jaques Bocage . - Mr Meadows 
Bodies of Jahrejahs, Mahratta Troops, the Pariar | Gontran . Mr Turnour 


Tribe, and Household Guard. 


Sadhnsing borne by | 


‘Twenty Soldiers, with the Conquered Lion at his | 


Feet!!! 





CHOLERA MORBUS. 

B* acy ont 
Council, 
MOR Us (now announced to be in Sunderland) extracted 
from the Gazette of Friday, October 21, 1831, and arranged 

under heads, 
Published b 
garden: sold by Onwhyn, Catherine street ; 
Royal eng oh ; Thomas, Birchin lane ; Strange, Vater- 


noster ~ ° Reivaee street ; and by all Booksel 
lers in Price 2d. ; or 10s. per hundred, 
for di no 


.—The Regulations suggested by the 
on the Subject of the CHOLFRA 





To-morrow, Fra Diavolo ; and John of Paris. 


QUELN’S. 


A Comic ;iece, entitled 














TH EATRICALS FOR THIS EVENING, 


ROYAL OLYMPIC, 


‘6mMelk of the 


Blanche de Sai 
Genevieve 
Louise 


| 
| AN 
| 


ew Comic 


nt Foix 


| Poe Chevalier D' Arcy 


| Lauvent 
Georges 
Mhe Count d 
| Delmar - 
| Dow inique 


. 


e Saint Foix 


° Bi u 


. 
. 
. 


. 


site ‘ita, called 


Devile=y 
Miss Fitzwalter” 
Mis K itvhe 
Miss Pincott 

tJ. Vining 
Mtr Brougham 
Mr Raymond 
Mr A Bland 
Mr Gongh 
Mr Liston 


| After which, a New Burletta, in Two Acts, calla 


The Love=Spell! 


Thérésine 
Biancheite 
Madelon 
Marceline 
| Leeise 
Francois 


| Serjeant Victor 


<< orpore al Lagn 


erre 


Doctér Pharmacopolo 


|Fiizot . 


Madaine Vestris 
Miss A. Crawford 


- Miss Cooper 


Miss Nicholson 
Miss Josephine 
Mr J. Gland 
Mr Ray mond 
Mr Leffler 

Mr Horn 

Mr Collier 


To saatehbie with a New Burletta, called 


Gervase 


| 
{ 
Sop'ia Meanw 


ell. 


| Lanra Marston 


| Mrs Higgins 
| Charles 


Veanwell 


| Sir George Hopeful 


| Mr Wilson 
My Higgins 
| Mr Meanwell 
Greotf 


Gervase Skinner 


| 


Alexandre 
César Chantek 
Vr Bonassus 
Blaise 

Michael ° 
Bernard 





The Tiger Cat 
The Lion, wit 


Kanvaroo, 
Hyder Alt 
Sadhosing 


His Wife “and 


Cinderella 
Vixenella 
Flirtilla 


Zelidor 


F lippe itonio 


Il Signor Rov 
Beto 
Roland 


ianer, 
Miss Crawford 
Miss Pincott 
Miss Sinart 
Mr J. Vining 
Mr Raymond 
Mr W Vining 
Mr Worrell 
Me Gough 
Mr Bland 


» Mr Liston 





ee 


ADELPHI. 


supe 





\ New Burletta, called 
Wie to rine, 
| Vietorine . Mrs Yates 
Elise. s . « Mes Fitzwilliam 
Sophie P » Mrs Gallot 


. Mr Yates 

- MrO Smith 

. MrJ Reeve 

« Mr Buckstone 
Mr Hemmings 
Mr V. Webster 


After which, 
Hyder Ali. 


h Sanire 


The Tiger, with Wo.ds 
The Ghost of the deceased 
with a Tale 


Danghter 


Mrs Fitawilliam 
- MrJ Reeve : 
Mr Wilkinson 


. Mr Buckstone 

- MrS. Smith 

« Mr Yates 

. Misses Barnett and 
Beaumout 


To conclude with, 


The Floating Bsacon. 





SURREY. 
A New Operatic Fairy Tale, entitled 


Cinderella. 


Le Conte del Pave 


adini 





Prince Floridor of Salerao P 


The Baron Ferozo Pomposo 


- Miss “somerville 
Miss Vincent 
Mrs C. Hill 
Mr Edwin 
Mr Ransford 
Mrc. Hill 
Mr Vale 

Mr lve 

Mr Young 

. Mr Rovers 

. Mr Webb 


After which, the Petite Drama, entitled 


Is Hie 


Mrs Belmour 
Rose 
il woret 
M: Belmour 


Jealous ? 


. Miss S ‘ott 
Mad :me Simon 
Mis. Vincent 
Nic Osbaldiston 


To conclude with Corwan’s Play of 


T he Tron Chest. 


Helen 
Barbara 
Blanche 


The Widow of Ems. 


| Judith 


R. SETON, 26 Brydges street, Covent 
k, Wilson, 


After which a Melo-Dramatic Legend, entitled 
The Idiot Witness. 
To which will be added, a Comedietta, entitled 


The Hussars. 


To conclude with the Historical Drama of 


ic Guy Fawkes. 











Publishea by R. Seton, at the Tatler Office, 25 Brydges 
4 Catherine street, Strand : 
Corner, Birchin lane ; CLakke, 21 tinch lane, Cornhill ; 


are to be addressed) ; sold by Onwuyy, 


The atrical Agent. tv Broad court, Loug Acre ; 


LLoyo, 42 Frith street, Soho; 


at Eeers’ Livrary, Old Boni street: 
STRANGE, Vaternoster row; WATLING, 409 Strand: 
ToOwLiInson, 


by 


lane, Jorner of Russel! court; D. Hitton, 8 Penton street, Pentonville; and by all Booksellers and Newsmev. 


ADVERTISEMENT received at the Office, 2G Brydges street : ama by Mesars ©. and W. Keren, af the 








Sir Edward Mortimer 


. Muss »eort 

. Mrs Somerville 
Mrs Vale 
Madame simon 

- Mr Elton 


u ibrary, Great Newport street ; 


| Wiford 


Conurc. — The Cholera Morbus a 


CHAPPELL; 
BUCKNALL, 2 Kir 


trons 
rey ira 
i img 


Ore 


Mr C. thil 


Haunted Tower—The Heart of 


don. 


ng street, Covent 


Hawkes, Bow street; lr. Teemnay, 74 


to Broad «fri 


ef, olden 


SN 


Street, Covent iets (to whom all books, and comm unications for the Eriter 
Witson, toval Pxc hange ; H 


lnowas, New 
Garden; Tunnovs 
Demy 
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